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ABSTRACT - ^' 

In July^of 1981c, the Policy Couacil of the National 
Teacher "Examinat'ions (NTE), in conjunction with the Educational ✓ 
Testing So^rvice ijn Princeton, New ^Jersey., completed a series of 
national surveys \o reviev; proposed, changes in the NTE Commons 
Examinations. The survey was designed, to tap varying pjBXspectiyes on 
the proposed test ^content arid its. relationship to ^teacher education 
curricula and existing req^uirements for entry-level teaching 
positions of elementary and 'secondary school teachers. The three 
elements of ^the proposed test used in the survey were general 
knowledge, communication, skills , and professional knowledge. The 
nationally sampled populations^' incliided deans of education, 
professional education faculty, English department heads, elementary 
and secondary level ^principals and .teachers, student teachers, ^state 

* and local b^oards of education ; and school-based parent groups. A need 
for greater clarity ia professional education and nvore weight on the 
processes than on the context of teach'ing were indicated. Items in 
.the. general education fields' were^^generally aiccept^ble, and\ 
communications Skills were a high' priority. Emphasis for all groups 
of respondents was on useful and.job-related knowledge and skills 

/needed by beginning teachers. -Interpersonal skills were stressed in 
all areas. Responses revealed high expectations regarding teacher 
literacy and teacher awareness of current' real life concerns." Sample 
questionnaires used , in the survey are appended, along with. tables 
containing the demographic and rating statistics of each response 
group.' (JD) ' . 
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^ REPORT OF THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 
■ ^ . .COMMONS REVISION SURVEY I ' ' 

May, 1982 ^ ; * . 

INTRODUCTION • . ! 

In, Ju.Ly of 1981, the. Policy Council of the National Teacher 
Examinations (NTE), in conjunctioji with the Educational Testing Service 
in Princeton, New Jersey, completed a series of national surveys designed 
-to review proposedlchanges in the NTE. Common Examinations. ^This , 
standardized, multiple-choice te.st battery has been uwed to assess ' ^ 
. academic competencies in beginning K-12 grade teachers. 

The Commons Revision Survey was designed to tap varying' fierspecfives 
the propo'sed test content, and its relationship' to both teacher education 
curricula and e;<isting requirements for entry-level teaching positions. 
In essence, those concerned .with the -preparation^of future teachersN^were 
asked" if the preliminaryA^est outlines, specified by committees of 
examiners, appropriately a^^ressed the teaching knowledge and skills 
needed by a beginning teacher. The NTE Po-liey ,Counci I, a 12-member* 
bt>dy representing user and non-user teacher training institutions-, NTE ^ 
certifying agencies, and user sohool distri cts, planned to use the judge- 
ments and reactions of the 3,000 professionals and citizens surveyed. • 
The broad-based input collectecf at the .front end of the..test development 
process was critical, given the project goals to expand and improve the 
NTEc offerings. The diverse populations sampled ^ic^na I ly included deans 
of education, professional education faculty, English department .heads, 
elementary and secondary level principals and ^'teachers, student teachers, 
state and local boards-of education and school-based parent groups. 

Currently, the NTE Common Examin., :ions is designed to measure 
achievement in the liberal arts and professional components of training 
jcommon to most undergraduate teacher education programs preparing K-12 
level teachers. The Cpmmons ahd .25 ea speciaUi zation exams are used 
ijD 8 s-tates for teacher certification and in aporoximatety 25 states* for 
variou^'purpo'ses including selection, program evaluation, certification, 
and licensure. Recognizing new directions in teacher education and 
current testing requirements for certifying entry-lev,el teachers, the 
Council has proposed that the Commons be substantially .revised. Revision 
•objectives call .fo^ broader content coverage, TLexibility in test choice 
and u^, and a wider range of candidate sgrvi^ces and score-reporting 
possibi lities. ^ ^ 

J\s of May 1982, the NTE Poiiqy Cpunci I expanded its membership to 15 
* members to include 3 classroom teachers. 



The revised Commons, to beonatjed the NTE Core Batter}^, will consist * 
of three new^tests tb be developed for use in the fall of 1982 — the , ^ 
Jest of General Knowledge, the Test of Communication Skills and the Test 
of Professional Knowledge*. They wnll bfe available indepencfently or 
together. for use at various points during the teacher training years, 
possibly for screening and gujdance of students Entering teacher training, 
and at exit points upon completion bi a prescribed program. The General 
Knowl^edge -and Communication Skills tests will fo,cus on the knowledge 
and cognitive skills that are essential for a well-educated, litierate 
persgn to function and communicate effectively. The Professional 7 
Knowledge test 'will emphasize the prof essional ''knowledge consider^ 
necessary for, all entry-level teachers, whatever their. -field of 
specialization. * , 

The results of the' survey ' were sent to the various Committees of 
Examiners who are charged wi'th'respopsibi li'ty for selecting test content, 
item development and final form review. This report will provide «^ 
s^ummary of the sampling plan, data collection procedures, the question- ^ 
, naires, overall response patterns, and major findings. 



. SAMPLING 

> / // . ' 

, Random samples, some of which were stratifierf,^ wer*e "drawn from the 
most complete, up-to-date lists available ^or each population; In 
addi.tion to educational mailing lists, AACTE and NC'ATE*ir members (lists 
included Historically Bla^ Insti/fcutions list) were sent copfe^s^of th'e 
surveys. They appeared to overlap sufficiently with the randomly ^ 
selected populations tTiat were considered to be adequately represented 
in the samples. Sample sizes were based on requirements of 95% 
confidence that estimatecK parameters h^ve a 10% precision. Tables 1A, 
.IB, and 1C* provide the sample size for each population. 

The population of deans of education was stratified three ways: 
geographically (4 regions), NTE usipr or non-i»ser, and' AACTE member or ^ 
non-member. Simple random sample's were tirawn using the same sampling 
fraction for each stratum. Questionnaires for*each of the three NTE 
test modules were^ then spiralled through each subsample so that one- 
third of the sample respondefl /to .the specifications in Professional 
Education', one-third to those iri General Education and one-third to 
those'in Communication Ski Us. ^They were also sent abbreviated outlines^ 
of the other two modules.* 

The sample of professional education faculty was obtained through, 
the random sample of deans by y^equesting a list of -^culty who teaclj-;-^ ^ 
professional education courses>-^From each list obt^ned, one member"^' ,^ 
was selected -ajt random. Those deabs who did not send a list were ask^d 



At the time of the survey, these 'test modules were "referred to as tests 
of General Education, Communication Skill's and Professional Education. 
Future refereTices in this report will retain tjie test names used at 
the time the survey took palace. 

ft 

AACTE - American Associafion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
NCATE - National Commission for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
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to select a'professionaL education f acuLtyNnember ot tK^ time they were 
surveyed. Instructions for random selection were enclosed. Professional 
education faculty members Were sent the Professional Education specifi- 
cations plus aiDbreyiated^ outlines of the other two modules. Each dean 
was further asked to forward a packaged questionnai^r^T'S^ntainin^ the 
Communication Skills specifications (along with tji£^^;g^ 
outlines) to the head of the English. cJepartmrent at th^^^titutibn. 

Two simple random^ samples of principals were selected, ohe from 
'elementary and^' one from secondary public schools. ^They wer^e sent the 
Professional Education specifications plus abbreviated versions of .the 
other two modules. Principals were also given a .packaged rquestiong.ai re 
containing the above and a set .of instructions for selecting one entry-- ^ 
level teacher at random from their schooi. The same principa Is w^ere 
also asked to forward a pre-packaged questionnaire containing abbreviated 
versions^of all three specifications to the president of the loca.l 
parent group. . * 

Vrom a list of student teacher supervisors, a simple random*^ sample 
was drawn. A package^] questionnaire containing t^he^Profeosional Education 
specifications were sent to each supervisor along /ith instructiqps for 
'Selecting one student teacher at random. s * , - 

All three abbreviated specifications were sent to a simple^ random 
sample of school board presidents who were selected directly from a 
national mailing li.s^t. * . ' ♦ ; / 

• - . / ' ' ' ' " . " / 

' ' Chief state school officers f^m all fiVty stated wer^ sent " ^ 
abbreviated versions of the three test specifications. * 



QUESTIONNAIRES 



' The contept. of the questionnaire vajr^ed depending upon the 
particular s.ample .being surv^eyed. Generally it consisted of a list of 
sp'ec'ifii cations from one or more of the three test moduies.' Next to^ 
each ^ecification was a five-point Likert scale on wlilch the respondent 
indicated a ratingv Table II shows specific' sample instructions/f or 
rating the speci f,i catfons and the dimensions on which .they were fated. 
In addition,, certain demographic iirff ormat^idn such as institution size, 
minority enrollment, and whether the population was primari ly urban, , 
suburban or rural' were , obtained so as to provide descriptive information 
about tho*se institutions participating in ^he survey. 

The cdmplete Prpfessional Education specifications w.ere sent to 
one-third of the deans, the professional education faculty, principals, ^ ^ 
teachers, .and stud^t teachers. 'Complete' General Education specifications 
'were sent to one-third ^of the' deans. Complete specifications for 
Communication SkULp were 3erit to one-th'ird of. the deans, as well as to the 
English Department heads. * • ^ t . ^ 

» \ Abbreviated forms of Jhe General Education and Communi cat-^on Skills^ 
specifications were also developed into a questionnaire ^orm and sent to 
^teachers. Parent group presidents, schopl board presidents^ and sitate 
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departments of educatioo were sent a short ^estionnaire with the 
abbrevi'^ted speci.f ications from aLL three test modules. 

DATA COLLECTION ^ " 

ALL sampLes wer§ surveyed by maiL. Six of them were^.contacted 
indirectLy: chairmen of EngLish Departments and professionaL education 
facuLty were surveyojd through the deans, student tea6hersjwer€ -reached 
through'thei r'supervisors, and eLementary and .secondary teafihers and 
parent group presidents received questionnaires forwarded by their ^ 
priDcipaLs. The remaining* five sampLes ~ deans of education, eLementary 
and secondary priocipaLs,' schooL board presidents, and state departments 
of education — were sent questionnaires directLy. 

in 'eaph case cover Letter describing the purpose of the survey 
was encLosed with the questionna.i re. Where necessary, specif i.c • 
instrucctiohs'for V.andom samprLing were incLuded. Postage-paid *enveLopes 
•were incLuded for 'returning the compLeted questi'&nnai re. " • • ^ 

Two foLLow-ups were conducted. The first s- an automatic post- 
card reminder, that*^ was mai Led two weeks after the init,iaL questionnaire 
was sent.. After another two weeks, a second copy of the questionnaire 
with a fpLLow-up Letter and return enveLope were mai=L6d Jo "everyope who^ 
had nojryet responded ' . • - 

■ , ' ' RESPONSES . ■ 

RESPONSE RATES-RAWGEP VrOMJ3| TO 86%, VEPEmhlG OW THE PQPULATWhl SAMPLEP. 
Wfl-RESmSE BIAS EFFECTS ARE-LIKELV TO WTLUENCE JNTERPRETATWI^iS. ■ . 

\, TabLes 1A, IB, a,nd 1C show the' rates of response for each sampLe ^ 
an^, summar^f^^charactferi sties of those. who*dijd respond. Rates ranged 'f rom 
,33%]for eLdment^ry teachers to. 86% fdrTstate departments, of education. ^ 
•Not/ surprisingLy^^ response ra-^es were Lower among those groups for* 
-whdm two stages of sampLing were required and the actuaL questionnaire 
recipients had to be contacted indi rectLy. 

Teacher Education Institutions 

-^\mong deans^of education, the tiighest percer^tages responding were 
from southern institutions and were users of ,NTE. The same pattern heLd 
for profession^ education facuLty andjEnglish department heads. Because 
onLy,54% to 657^6i the institutions responded, we must assume that some 
non-response bias* effects are inherent in the data. Just how these ^ 
effects are manifested is unknown. 



Bias here refers to the difference between the true popuLation statistic 
and the estimate computed on ^he s^mpLe. .A sampLe is unbiased onLy if 
it is random and 100% of ^the questionnaires are returned completed. 
When fewer than 100% are returned, the Specific bias introduced is caLLed. 
non-response bias. . 



On the average, the institutions responding h§d teacher education 
programs from which 60 to 100 students graduated during the Last academic 
year (1980). .This number covered a considerable range, from 3 to 5,554 
•graduates.* . 

Schools 

The surveys of elementary and secondary school principals and 
teachers yielded ^responses of 33% to 49%. Non-response bias 'effects 
are likely to be, more srerious in these, groups." Furthermore, results * 
of^ the ^surveys of teachers indi cated.that., contrary to sampling 
instructions given, more experienced Cas^^well as entry-level) teachers 
were sampled by principals. Instructions for sampling jspecified that a 
pool of .teachers with less than five years' experience be used. In fact, 
only 58% of the elementary teachers and 55% of the secondary teachers 
respojidiVig to the surveys satisfied this condi-tion. One teacher had as 
much as" 31 years' experienced * 

it is possible that many schools had no'entry-level teachers and 
that principals chose among all of the staff ^instead of not responding 
at all. Over half (60%) of the elementary schools had fewer than five , 
entry-level* teachers; 86%, had fewer than 10.' Secondary schools had 
significantly more entry-level .teachers, but*76% still had fewer than 
ten. , ' . % 

. While the effects of non-re,sponse bias cannot be known, one of its 
sources may bB pielated to t^hether the school population was primarily 
urban, suburban or rural. About half of the principals, and-teachers 
responding were from rural *jschools, while only, a qijarter we^e urban ind 
the other quarter suburban. Thus the data must be' regarded as reflecting 
most heavily those attitudes, values, and experiences of rural teachers 
and principals. Because of the small numbers' sampled,- it was npt 
possible. to analyze urban and suburban data separately. 

Student Teachers, Parents^, S.chool Boards, State. Dep.artments 

Sourdes and effects of norf-resporvse bias ^'n ^hec^other four samples 
are not known. Results from studen^t ""teachers and parent group * 
presidents must be interpreted with part i cular caution because only 
35% and 38% respectively responded. Half of aU sc^hool ^^oprd presidents 
responded, and there is no ^way to know how the non-responcfehts reacted 
to the. survey.* The survey .of state departments of .^edu'catioo represents 
all but seven states. ^Thus, it probably reflects the nation as a whole* 
fairly ^cctirately. 



Other intjeresting background data and comments collected from 
teacher education institutions will be analyzed at a future 
time*. . '* 



MAJOR FINDINGS 



HOST SPECmCArmS RECEIl/Et? .HIGH RATINGS BY ALL SAMfLES. -RE^mES 
INVKATEV HEEV FOR GREATER CLARITi' IN PROFESSIONAL EPUCATION^ MORE 
^ WEIGHT^ OhI THE nOCESSES THAN ON THE QOhfTEm OF TEACHING. GENERAL 
EPUCATION TOPICS WERE GENfRALt/ ACCEPTABLE, COMMUNICATION SKILLS W^E 
HIGHLi' PRWRITUEV. EUPHASIS [ACROSS GROUPS) WAS USEFUL AfJ JOB-R^ 
mOOJLEDGE ANP SKILLS NEEPEP Bi' BEGINNING TEACHERS. INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 
Se STRESSE^ IN ALL AREAS. RESPONSES REl/EALEP HIGH EKPECfATlphlS REGARDING 
TEACHER LITERACY' AWp' TEACHER AWARENESS OF CURREN? REAL LIFE CONCERNS. 
♦ . ■ .J , , >. 

Fr.e'quency distributions, of 'responses to each specification '(i.e., ' 
topic) were computed for a LL 'samples .and strata. It was particularly 
useful to examine the? percentage of respondents who found the wording 
of a specification unclear. Among the Prof^s's.iona I Education 
specifications, those mbs't frequently marked "not flear" were numbers 
12 15, 17, 31, 38, 42, 52^ and ^2. In' the^Communi cat.ion Skills " . 
specifications, number 11, 12,. 16, 25, and W were most often indicated^ 
From General Education, 12, and 46 were occasionally judged unclear.* 

Ratings of the importance of ea"ch speci f i cati oq .were analyzed ; . 
separately for e^ch population sample. Most of tHe specifications 
received high ratings by all samples and the distributions of 
responses' were thus skewed to left (i.e., high ratings). Because of 
this assymetry, it jDrdved useful to look most closely at those 
specifications for. which more than half of the sample marked the most 
extremely high rating. lh» addition, it was mbst infor^matiye to examine 
ones which more than one-fifth of the sample judged to be less than 
"useful." Tfie specifications falling into either .of the^e categories 
^- are shown in Tables III to V, in Appendix A. ^ ■ ' 

By looking' across the rows in Table III, we see that deans of 
. education tended to mark the greates^number of Professional Educat-ion 

specifications- as "elsential." • Dean's', in fact, had the most , positive . 

reactions to all of the specifications; only number 52 (Recognizing. 

judicial policies regarding the language of ihst,ruction) was judged Less 
• than "useful" by a sizable 23%. , " . ^ 

The sample showing the greatest tendency towards Low, ratings was . 
student teachers. (One must bear in mind, h(5Wever^ that they were 
asked how weLL the topic was' covered in their own teacher education 
program.) Seven of the specifications were found to pertain to topics 
covered ''tlioroCjghLy'* in^the -program of the majority of student teachers 
and thirteen were cove^red "not afaLL" or Less than '•moderateLy^ by . * 
over one-fifth pf this group. 



■k 



» 

See high and Low rated specifications (i.e., topics), page J. 



^Rrofessional Eduction Ratings Across Samples (Professional Education 
Deans S Faculty^ Elementary S Secondary Principals^ Elementafry S 
Secondary Teachers^ Student Teachers) 

The Professional Education Specifications receiving the-highest 
ratings\by stt of the samples were the following (in^ rank order, the 
highest being fi rst) : ^ . ^ 



The Process of Teaching 

l^ovlag hov to behave In a professional junner, 
Including the».. ^ 



The Process of Teaching 

Knowing how to plan, involving the*** 

The Process of Teaching 

Knowing how to iDplement plans, Involylng the* 



A*. Jhe Process of Teaching 

Knowing how to plan, Involving the** 



The Process of Teaching 
^Knowing how. to Implement plans Involving the. 



A. The Process of Teaching 

^knowing how to behave In a professional manner, 
including the.**. 



36* Encouragement pf student feelings of self-worth* t 
'35. Respecting of human rights.**. 

37* Interaction with colleagues, parents, students an( 
the publVc in a responsible way,.* 



2. Identification and formulation of specific 
objectives for jlessons and students* ••• 



13* Encouragement of appropriate s'tudent behavior**** 
14. Discouragement of Inappropriate student behavior 
18* PJresentatlon of Information and. dirrc^ Ions In a 
clear way* * * * 



3* Gathering '^and Interpretation of specific 

Information to diagnose student achievement and 
needs**** 



19. Asking of appropriate questions. * *# 
23. Monitoring of student progress.*** 



39* Handling of controversial issues in the classroom 
in an objective manner.*** 



, The Professional Education Specification rated lowe-st by all samples 
was number 52,. The five lowest were the following: 



The Context of' Teachlnf 

Recognizing the lopllcatlona of state/federal/ 
judicial policy. Including the implications of 
policy regarding*** 

The Context of Teaching ^ 

Recognizing the extra-classroom influences on ^ 
1^ teachers, including*** ^ ^ 



The Process of Teaching 

Knowing how to evaluate, including the*** 

The Context of Tea/ihing 

Recognizing the constitutional rights of 
students and the implications for classroom 
pract'lc^, including tht««* 



S2* The language of instruction (i*e*, teaching 
in the child 's» mother tongue)**^* « 



56* The 'influence of special interest groups* 
60* Influence of the media/public *•• *. 



31* Preparation and use of anecdotal records* 



48* Separa'blon of church and state***** 
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,In general/ there was a tendency for those specification's i 
*^Part B: The Context of Teaching? to receive Lower ratings thaf 
those under "Part A: The Process of Teaching*'^' ^ ' . 



in 

lan 



General Education .Ratiengs (Deans) ' * * 

'Only dean^ of educat.iori were sent the complete General Education 
specifications. None of those received less than "useful** ratings by ' 
[mare than'20%-,of the sample. Th^e most highly essential specifications 
were indicated to be the following: ^ ' ^ • * * . 



Has tood number »ense, th«t 1», under»tind» 

how numbers behave*.:. 



Understands and uses nunbers'ln an appropriate 
way to quantify thinking. , 



Understands the- mathematical basis of 
measurement*.. 



Understands deductive reasonlmg. 



1. Bas a senae of order ampng numbers 

(e.g.* \ is between - and | . 753: Is less than 1)... 

2. Has a-meaningfiil understanding of the way numbers 
ar? named; understands that a number has many names, 
antj has facility In translating frqm one to another 
as needed -{^^^1%., .5 1» f-l* 50f)...* 



5. Recognizes an appropriate match between mathematics 
and real ll^e (e.g., can establish a correct ratio 
or percent, or selectman appropriate operation for 
a real life problem). 

_ ♦ 

19. Understands that numbers are'used to quantify ? 
attributes (e.g., length, temp*5rature, area) of 
objects, not the objecti; tfieaselves 

20. Kecognlzes and uses appropriate units for making 

^ _» •* 
everyday measurements.*.. 

23. Knows in a general way how^ to convert froa^ one unit 
. to another in the same system (e.g., whether to . 
^multiply or divide).... 
28. Uses deductive reasoning to-* determine whether a 
conclusion based on a series of statements about, 
everyday situations Is valid or invalid 



'Social Studies 



Demonstrates understanding that the development 
of human culture is affected by both natural 
and human forces and their .Interaction: 



Human behaviors are varied and complex and 
are affected by interrelationships between 
individuals, suall groNjps, and large groups: 



.1. There are conditions or forces that have pervasive 
consequences in cultural developioent. This theme 
will emphasize the ways in which both natural 
forces (e.g., climate, topography^ natural forces) 
^nd forces resulting from hum^n action (e.g., tech- 
nology, inflation, urbanization) shape cultures. 
Attention will also be given to the interactive 
relationship between natural and human forces,**. 



2* The variety of patterns which cha;'Jctcrl2e human 
behavior is s function of dynamic interrelationships 
between J>eople and groups and the various contexts 
within which people live* Questions developed for 
this theme will explore the ways in which people 
behave and Interact with other people on three 
levels (individual, small group, large group); 
questions will also focus on interactive processes 
and behaviors (e.g., attitudes and beliefs^ 
socialization, ♦conflict) . 



\ 



Desonstratct understand in| of energy 
relationships in both living and nonliving 
contexts ^ 



Demonstrates understanding of the 
.relationships between living organisms, 
particularly hunans, and the environment 



Demonstrates understanding of the role of 
science in securing and maintaining important 
human values 



or nearly all 



1* Organisms perform energy changes in the processes of 
photosynthesis, nutrition, respiration, and fermen- 
tation. Knergy transfer occurs iri><food webs and 
food chains , ' j 

2: The Sun is the dominant source oi all 
of the Earth's energy 

Z^^ Energy is conserved but can be converted .from one 
form to another 



1, Living organisms, and especially humans, can change 
their enviroa'Dents, The changes may be beneficial 
but are often ;3estructive 

2« Some resources a«:e nonrenewable, although o.thers 
can be renewed 



1. Knowledge of nutrition and of the causes of illness 
and disease enables humans to employ strategies for 
health maintenance, illness prevention, -and safety 

2. Science hM.% provided the means of maintaining life 
while making time available for a wide range of 
human activities 



The topics -iru Literature* anr! Fine Arts did not* receive extremely - 
high or Low ratings, as defined in the context of this survey. No. 5' 
jeceived the highest rating (33% marked "essential," 40% between 
"essential" 'and "useful"), and No. 1 was close. 



Lltgnturt »nd tht Tint Artg ^ 

Knowltdgt of batic conc'eptt r«quirtd for underscandins. 
'ana^yzinti^and Intcrpracing worka in aajor types and 
forat of 'literature and flna arc: 



Tha ability to ralate^vorkB of literature and fine arte 
CO one another and to chair aocial/hiatorical context: ; 



Deaonatrata knowledge and awareness of basic 
alesente of meaning such as vocabulary In 
context, basic auslcal concepts, widely used 
synbole, repreeent«tlonal feitur«*s 



Seeing worke of literecure and fine arce as 
reflecclons of their soclal/hiecorlcal contexts 
or ee eabodlaante of eicnificant'queetlons 
' concerning human valuifs ^ 



Tf)e lowest rating was given to No. 7, with 
than "useful."' 



19% marking this topic as less 



Dlstlngulehlng bftveen works froa different genres'^ 
stylieclc typee, and achools and sating relation- 
ehlps ««ion| the verioua arte . 



Communication Skills Ratings (Deans, English Department Heads) 

Literature and ^ine Arta did not receive extremely liigh or Low 
ratings. (See DISCUSSION section for related comments. J 



The Communication Skills specifications were rated by deans arid 
.heads of Erjglish Departm^nts. There uas' strong .agreement in the 



responses of these two sampLesL-^ general, all of the specif icat^iohs 
were given ratings of high igiportance. The following were rated as 
essential by more than S0% of both sampCes: 



Comprehension: The ability to underttlfod , 
'.accurately and .completely the explicit content' 
a written sessagc' 

' Analyala: The ability to clarify a written 
■essagft and understand hov it is organized 
and conveyed ^ • \ 



Wrltint 



Listening 



1*» Main idea,,** 

3. Relationships (e.g., sequence, cause end effect)^. 



5* The. writer's purpoae..., 

9. Fact vs. opinion in the message. 



1. Providing and sustaining a focus or thesis**** 
7. Preserving coherence in -an extended piece of 

writing. • • • ' ' 

9. Constructing Sjentences in standard written English, ' 

adjusting choice of sentence structure and word 

cholc^ to suit purposes and aiaft. 

10. Using sentences and vocabulmry which are appropriate 
to the purpose of writing.. <•> 

11. Using words and sentences which are appropriate for 
the Intended re^ad^rs..*. 

12. Constructing sentences in standar-<5 written English 
and identifying sentences that do not observ* the 
conventions of standard written English, auch as 
granmar, usage, and punctuation . ^ 

1. Basic Comprehension of Message :^ Noting details, 
paraphrasing message', recognizing cognitive clues, 
understanding connotations of words,^ interpreting 
aetaphorlcal language; summarizing major ideas 



Curriculum Data (Deans^ English Department: Heads) ' 

In addition-to asking for ratings of each specification, respondents 
were asked whether their English departments offer'ed improvement courses 
in each of the three ar^as. There was a considerable discrepancy 
between the, responses to these question's depending on whether deans 
or English department heads .wei^e askedp Of the deans, 56% said that a 
reading course ^was offered, wh-Jle 71% of the English departments said that 
such a course was available. , * ' * 

Discrepancies may be due to differences, in noa-r^sponse bias 
patterns. because neither sample had a very high response rate. If « 
non-response bi^s is not responsible for the difference, the discrepancy 
may reflect either lack of information about. the availability a ' 
'reading improvement course per se^ or differing perceptions regard.inig ^ 
the content ot certain English courses.' , ' 

Of the deans, 88*% said that writing courses, were offered, while 
94% of the English departrDfents, reported having" such a course. The ^ 
two samples agreed on the percentage offering a listening skills 
course, namely, 28%. - ' 

♦ ' ' 

' Sixty-six percent of the deans, and 70% of the English department . 
heads. thought that a speaking skills test s"hould be- part of the NTE 
Commons. According to deans, 51% 'of the institutions ho.w offer courses' 
des.igned to imprdve speaking .ski Us; only 36% of the English departments* 
said that they now have such a course. Again it is not possible to . 
explain the discrepancy from the data alone. . ,^ 
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Short Form Respgnbe Data (Parent Group Presidents^ School Board Presidents/ 
Sta^te. Department Heads) 

■ ^ • m m » ^ - 

Analysis of data frpm the^Jthree samples wno* completed tlie short form* 
of the specifications' revealed that 't^ p^arent groug president? were 
generally more positive abouJ^all.Qf th.e specifications and rated more 
of them as ''essential'* than dtd the schc^ol board presidents. Overall, 
thfe ratings assigned by the state .^lepartments of education were somewhat 
lower, suggesting, that parents and school' board.vpresidents may tend to 
regard more areai> as ''essential" than the-.sta'te actually requires for 

certjf icatipn. ; ' • _ ' 

" * " ' * * \ * * <* 

Of the Professional Education specifications, over half of all 
three samples rated planning a^nd implementing plans as "essential" or 
required. Ov^ hslf of the parent group and school, board presidents . 
also rated evaluation of student achievement and behaving in a professional 
manner a^^^ss'ential.*^ The content area receiving , the lowest overall 
rating -wa^ "demonstrating knowledge of the teaching profession: ] 
'Profe^ion^l^ organiza1:ix)ns, teachers' rights and resppnsit^i lities!" 
Yhi rty-^one percent qf the sfThooi. board presidents assigned ratings 
lower Than "useful" to this *speci-f i'cation. [ • . r * , 

,Arriong the General Edijcation ^content areas, mathetnatics and science 
were most often rated "essential." Again the parent ^roup presidents 
gave>the highest ratings overall. Orrly twd. or -three respondents^ frx)m 
any^f ^the sariples mar1<ed any content area as unimportant or n^^t 
required f9r certification. . , . 

donjpitin icatipn SJ<>lls re^ceived ratings of Kigh importance in all 
tli?'ef^"^ntent areejs, particularly by parent ^'roup presidents.* For example, 
78% of^this group^marked Writinj^ .s^'^essential." .Reading was the area 
most tonsisrten±CyJ»m.ar?l<egl ."essentia ly by^aU three .samples. Even the 
lowest ratings were^qenel^all/ b.igh: state-^departmey^s of education rated 
Listening, on the average, as somewhere betweea "recommendec^" and "definitely 
required.". Given the average pattern of responses oT these three sample's, 
it would appear thajt standards, may differ, .depending on the perspective 
of tjre particular group. -It is also- likely that 9nly-the most concerned 
parent groups responde.d to th^ s?ur^ey' *08% response rate). 

^ * MSCUSS-ION^' . ■ 

Due tpfthe low. to moderate response rates obtained, considerable 
caution must be^.exercised in drawing inferences abaut .any of the 
populations represented. " Sbme inclusions about the samples, can, how- 
ever, be, drawn. * . ^ ^ 




* The ''short'form" consi'^sted QXp^^^^^l^b^reviated outline of the major 
topics included in the-test speTcif i^^ions. " . . * 



Ratings of aLL specif Ications in aLL three mcJuLes tended to be 
high. Some groups tended to have higher overaL'L ratings than did 
otherjs, but the relative preferences we're quite similar. N6 specification 
from any module, was rated high by one sample and low by another, indicating 
considerable consensus across population sample^ regar;ding the importance, 
'of the^t'-opics and subtopics. 




' Nearly all specifications showed the full rahife of possible ratings. 
Thus there was consid'^rablie .variation in'.responses WTth'in a.iy parti cular 
sample. However, this variation tended to be greater within a sample 
than between' samples.' ' ^ . . , 

Several important recommendations' resulting' from this study have 
been implemented.. First, the specifications marked "not clear". were . 
reworded for use by item wr.iters; and second, the fifteen Professional 
Education specif ications-with relative,Ly low ratings were tur.ther 
revie-ied anct a decision was made as to ih^ir relative importance in 
the test.> The' suggested direction to weig+it Proces's topics more heavily 
than Context topics was carr.iesl out.' Other suggestions,. -additions and 
re-emphares have been incorporated. For example, an 'improved outline 
f6r the Social Studies po-rtion of the General Education test was 
developed that would enable item writers, to. improve their approach to-- 
sampling cont-ent-f4UM n thp variniis social science di sci plines. — Ihis^ was 
a "direct result of feedback and comments generated by the surveys 
regarding this area*. The support and enthusiasm directed to our" ■ 
developjnent^of a Communications Skills test gdded impetus to our efforts, 
and signalled additional long-range workf^ be considered by the NTE 
Research and Development Committee. 

The Commons -"Revision Survey netted an overall response of 50%.' 
Considering the "rather technical nature of the questionnaire content and 
the fact that^test specifications per se are .not typically. popular dis- 
cussion items (even among the more academic samples surveyed), the 
NTE-Program Views this response as encouraging. * ^ ^» ' • 

An opportunity for various concerned 'groups to review early test 
outlines helps to inform them about the process and goals of test de- 
velopment in a professional context. The survey has provided a vehicle 
for broadened input\n a more general rather than technical sense, and 
at least some global reactions to f'he test direction and test emphases. 

Whdle non-respo'nse bias effects are^evident, and reviews of test . 
topicsiare not to be equat&d wi.th reviews of the tests themselves 
(i.e., the actual test items or questions that reflect the topics;, the 
public hg^ha^ an early opportunity to learn of new directions in the 
NTE. using paper-and-penci I asse'ssments of the knowledge and skills deemed 
'essential ^or beginning entry-level teachers. The judgments of teacher 
educatorsi'teache^s and test., specialists, augmented by the consulting 
advcice of w^l-known, respected leaders in education were used to 
develop the )reliminary tost outlines; the survey respbndents added their 
judgments "in deHermining the final content areas which in turn, 
affJcted the) selec tion of items and the relative weightings of items 
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that wi'LL-lnake'^-up the new 1982 test battery. Other a(^ded dimensions ^ 
$ha.t" wiLL heLp-shape.'tlie final test, specif i cations - extens.ive 
pretesting, teacher panel reviews and committee, of examiner reviews - 
have been implemented in the interim p,eriod fol lowing this survey and tbe 
oreparation of the final report. All reflect the broadened input promised 
by the NTE Program. . « ; ^ 

Given the overall, .generallypositive response to thff proposed 
specifications, and the absence pf ma^or discrepancies among the aurveyed^ 
groups, agreement on the priorities given to enlrry-level t.eacher competency 
as defined by the new NTE Battery may be ,assbmed, at least for the -< 
populations sampled in 'this study. ' ' _ \ 

The competencies most .valued in the Professi.bnal Education area by • 
these groups centered on a teacher's interpersonal skills, planning and 
presenting skills (in.cluding app'ropriate teacher feedback behavio/;, and 
professional beha\/*i6r. Relatively low pri.ority was given to the ■/ r 
teacher's knowledge of state, federal or judicial policies on education 
and^other extra-classroom influences involving public r^elaHons, and 
to record-keeping for pupi I. evaluation purposes. As noted earlifer, 
the process of teaching was viewed as' far more important than under7 
standing the context in whicr\- tne .teaching takes pLaut;. j-^- 



Overall, the General EdUca,tion ratings tended to be more positive 
.with a focus ore 3 teacher ' s ^ppVopri ate, meaningful 'use of quantitative 
thinking in real Life situations, .a teachef ' s ^waxeness of interp'ersonal 
and cultural forces, and basi'c scientific Literacy in energy, resource 
'('human and physical) and health areas. As noted earlier, the topics 
in Literature and Fine Arts did not receiv^ ^treme-Ly high or low^ ^ 
ratings. . » * * ' . 

It is interesting to observe. that across all s-amples surveyed, high 
ratings were 'given to the three communication skill areas, particularly 
writing\competency-. This is also reflected in^their teacher education 
program^ although less so, for', listening skills. Basic comprehension 
in readiVig and listening, the ability to analyze a written message and 
to distinguish fact from opinion were strongly emphasized. Apparently, 
reading ind writing improvement courses are offered in a majority of . 
the teacher education institutions sampled, while listening courses per 
se are still relatively' rare. Formal speaking courses appear with" : 
higher frequency than listening, and respondents strongly favored adding . 
this component to the NTE battery. • ' - : 

The data also suggest that^ certain lay graups„.(i.e., parents and 
school board presidents) demand broad areas of competency and high standards 
of their teachers. The divergenpe in standard setting among lay and some 
professional groups surveyed, formal or informal, implicit o- explicit, 
may also reflect changing values about traditional role expectancies for ,^ 
teachers. WhiMe this is only conjecture, the data suggests that basic, 
across-the-board literacy is certainly expected, but that the respon- , 
sibiLity of teaching children requires higher standards which include 
human and interpersonal factors that permeateall academic and 
professional knowledge areas. 
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The survey results are encouraging. The' N.TE' Policy Councit a)i(3 the 
NTE staff at EJS ^have made good' use of this ^data to. make informed; - ^ 
deci-sions on finaf test specifications that will shape the conteni.pf the 
new revised teacher ex;aminations battery. The NTE Core Batt.ery the 
• fest of General Knowledge, the Test of Communication Ski Us,- and' the Test 
of Professional Knowledge ~ will "be .ready for use in Nov^ml^eV 1?^82, , ' 
given the support of diverse groups concerned, with i nip r-bv i hg ..^ije 
'qualfty of education. ■ . . .. -^t; - > " 



Note: Special acknowledgment and af^preciation . ptended to. fjlah.cy./Baker, 

Administrative Assistant, ,.HEP-Test DeveLppijieot^ ^^duc^-ti:ona I v" 
Testing Service; and.Shula ,FreedeL.5;adockV':a' Uoiversjtyrisf -Pit|p.ur|h_ 
doctor3l student enrolled in the-198i'.EdU.catt6nat, TeSWg'^Se^^^^ 

Program in Research fof Grad.ugrfe .§i:.!jdfin.ts. " Their' h.6l.p.'iw^^^^^^^^^^^ 
3J preparing and coordfnatiag the syrv^'i^V'wa-s a/tJ /j' v';! 
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TABLE lA: DESCRIPTION OF* SAMPLES ' 



PopuUtion * Specifications* Stratification** Hailed 



^ Average Size of 
# Response , Teacher Education 

Returned Rate {%)^ Program*** __ 



DEANS OF 
EDUCAXIOH 



?rofessionAl 
Education 



Korcheast 
South 
Midwest 
Far Vest 



157 

45 
33 
,53 
26 



92 

26 
26 
26 



59 

58 
J9 
A9 



100 

aop- 

150 
100 
>15p^ 



User 

Non-Uner 

AACTE Mcnber 
Non-Meober 



27 
130 

118 

39. 



22 
70 

71 
21 



54 

60 
54 



175 

loa 

125 
45 



General "*» 
Education " 



NortheaRC 
^outh 

Midwest' ' 
Tat West # 



157 

^4 
33^ 
54' 

t26 



102 

26 
Zl 
37 

la 



65 

59 
64 
69 
69 



75 

46 
130 
55 
98 



yser * 
l5on*U6er 

AAGTE Kfifflber 
Non-Mefflbcr^ 



29 
. 128 
f 

104 
53 



17 

^68 
34 



59 
66 

65 
64 



75 

118 
31 



Communication 
Skills 



Northeast 
South 
Midwest . 
Far West 




62 

66 
58 
60 
63 



J 85 

75 
80 
85 
186 



User 

Non-User 



. 27 
130 



21 
76 



78 
58 



74 
85 



AACTE Merober 
Non-Member 



101 y 



63 
34 



62 
61 



160 
50 



*fhe three oodulc specifications were ipiraUed within the-^Deans of Education sample. 

**The Dean of Education sanplc was stratified three ways: by region, NTE User/Non-User and 
AACTE M«»ber/Non-Mtimber. * ^ 



***Median number of students graduated 1979-80 >a cad eroic year. 



i ' 

* 




1 

TABLE IB: DESCRIPTION OF SAIIPLES' 

t 






< 
V 

FopuUtton 


Specifications 

Professional 
Education 




( 

/ 

* Mai led 


# _ 

Ri^ turned 


Response " 
Rate (t) 


AveraQe Size of 
Teach&r Ediication 
Proqram** 


PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATIOJi FACULTY^ 


• 


A71 


^258 ' 


55 


, .60 


* 


1 


Northeast 


133 


76 


57 


53 


€> 


4 


South ■ ' 
'TJidwest 


99 
160 


- 60. 
81* 


01 
51 


fin 

OU 

68 






Far Vtst 


79 


41 


52 


75 


* • 




' 83 


53 


6A 


62 






Non-User 


388 


205 


53 


60 




« 


AACTE M.ember 


323 


180 


56 








Non-Meifiber ^ 


1A8 


78 » 

• 


53 




ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
HEADS . ^ . 


' 4 

ConnounicatioD 
Skills 


- 


A71 


256 


54 


N/A 






Northeast- 


133 


68 


Dl 


• 






South ^ - 


99 


59 


oU 








Midwest / ' ' f 


160 


86 


54 . 






Far West 


79'' . 


A3 


54 ■ 




■ 




User 


83 ' 


62 


e 

75 




, ' ' 




Non-User 5 


38^ 


19A 

* 


50 








AACTE Membjer 


323 


192 


59 








Non-Member 


1A8 


6A 


43 




> 








1 







*The Professional Education Faculty and English Department Heads were stratified three ways: 
by region, NTE User/Non-User and AACTE Member /Non-Member. 

**Medl«n number of' students graduated 1979-80 academic year. 
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PopuUt ion 

ELEMENTARY PRIHCIPALS Professional 
51 ' ' Education (PE) 

SECdNDARY PRINCIPALS < PE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS PE 

V 

SECONDARY TEACHERS PE 



Specifications Mailed ^ Returned 



160 
160 

160 
160 



TABLE IC: DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLES 
Median X 

Response -Black/Hispanic ^ Teachtr ^ 
Rate (^) Students Experience* 



73 
79 

52 
67 



A6 
49 

33 
42 



5 



<10 



3 

6 

N/A 
N/A 



Years *# ^* 

Taught*^ - Urban 



N/A 
N/A 

4 



Suburban 



17(24%) 16(22X) 

19(24X) 21(27X) 

13(25X) 12(23Z). 

15(22X) 18(27X) 



Rural 



39(54X) 
39(49X) 

27(5|g 
34(51X) 



STUDENT TEACHERS 



PE 



320 



113 



35 



N/A 



!t/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



K/A 



PARENT CROUP 
PRESIDENT . 



SCHOOL BOARD 
PRESIDENT . 



STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 



Short Forw 



Short Fornv 



Short FoT« 



160 



160 



50, 



60 



80 



43 



38 



50 



86 



**^edlan nunber of y^aia taught. 



10 



N/A 



^Median number of teacher* having. leai» than 4 ^cara teaching experience. 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 
N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



20 



21 



TABLE II: TEACHER RESPONSE ON SUBJECT AREAS TAUGHT'^ 



Blementafy 
Teachers 



Secondafy 
Teachers 



Student* 
Teachers^- 



Total Number, 
Received 



52 



67 



113 



SUBJECT AREAS 

Elementary cur-c^icul urn 

Special Education 

English 

Mathematics 

Natural Sciences 

Soci a1 Sciences/Hi story 

Fareigh Languages 

Art/Music 

Business 

Home^ Econpmics ' 
Vocational /Technical 
Physical Education/Heal th 
Other ' : 



39 
7 

. 5 
5 
k 

« 

0 
-3 
0 
1 

0 

3 
k 



3 

23 
10 
7 

10 
7 
3 
i» 
3 
2 
k 

11 



79 
18 
16 
13 

9' 
15 

6 

8 

1 

3 
3 
6 
15 



*lncludes multiple responses* 

^^'VStud^nt Teachers were asked to indicate the area(s) they were preparing 
to teach. ' A 
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TABLE MA: RAHNG.SCM.E INSTRUCTIONS AND HEADINGS FOR EACH SAMPLE 



Sample 

Deans and , 
English 
Department 
Chairmen 

Professional 
Education 
^ Facu 1 ty 



Principals 



Teachers 



Student 
Teachers 



Parent Groups 
and 

School Boards 



State 

Departments of 
Education 



fnstructions given to respondent: . 
"rate*each in terms of ^ ^ 

. . .its importance as to knowledge 
to b*e» acquired by teacher education 
students by the time they -jVaduate. 



. . . the degree> to whi(^^t 
teacher education studentQ^^-^ 
been exposed to that topic^y the 
time they* graduate. 

^ . .its Impoftance for an entry- 
level teacher to know before being . 
hired at your schooK ^ 

. . .hov. useful It is for you to 
know this topic in order to teach. 

. 

. .-.the degree to whlcb it wqs 
covered In your teacher education 
coursework. 

. .Its importance, in your ^ 
opinion, for a beginning teadher 
to know before being hired at your 
school • 

. .\its Importance as knowledge 
* to be acquired by teacher educa- 
tion students In order to be 
certified as teachers In your state 



Rafln q Scale Pleading^ 
Knowledge for graduation 

is. . • 



Most students are exposed 
to this topic. . . 



Knowledge for entry-level 
teaching is. . . ' 

Knowledge for entry-level 
teaching Is. . . 

In my own teacher educa- 
tion program thIS topic 
was covered.* . . 

Knowledge for beginning 
teachers is. . . 



Knowledge for teacher 
certification is. 



1 = 



' ■Ratings 



Not * Useful; 
Important Desirable 



Not . 
at all 



Moderately 



Not Useful; 
Important Desirable 



Not Useful; 
Important desirable 



Not 

at all 



Moderately 



Not ^ Useful; 
Important Desirable 



Not Recom- 
Required mended 



5?> ^ 

/ ^ 
Essential . 

/ 

Thoroughly 

Essentia] 

Essential 
Essential 

Essential 



Definitely 
Required, 
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TABLE III: PItOFESSldNAL EOUCATiOH SPECIFICATIONS ftECEIVING 
HIGHEST ANO LOWEST RATING^ 



/ 



HIGHEST KATINGS* 



nnnnnnnnniginigiDaigigninfnignBtngngiaBimHnnmnnHB 



0€«ni of Education^ 

Profettional 

Education F«culty_;_ 



EltMsntifry 
Principals^ 

\ Secondary 
\ PrincipAlt^ 

Ele»entary 
TcAchtrc^ « 



I 'I I I 

trrr 



I ! I I 



MM 



TTT 



TTTTT 



TT 



m 

IrtTt 



TT 



T: 



TT 



TT 



T-t7 



TT 



TT 



TT 
TT 



TT 



TT 



TT 
TT 



i-T 
TT 



-rr 



TT 



TT 



TT 



TT 



TT 



TT 



TTT 



TTT 
TTt 



I I I'l I 



I.I i' ! I 



I I I . I 
i II .1 



I I I i I i I i I Ml I I I I ! M ' ' rr 



I I I I I 

' ! i I ' I 



rm 



Tt 



■ ! I i ! -! i I ■ ! I 

rrr m ' ! i ■ k 



tT 



TT 



I I I 1 M ~t 



TT 



TT 
TT 



m 

TTT^ 



! I I j ! i I TT 



T—r 



! i I I i 



I I ■- I 



i I I ' I 

MM ! 



1— r 



•I I M ' . 
1 i li !' ' ' 



-i-t-l-'- 



!-l M ! 



Tt-rrT 



'--!-i--t--'-Hlv 



' Secondary ' 
Taichart _ 



Student Taachara 



I I I 

I I I I 



■r ill! 

T-rr 



TT 



in 



TT 



' • h I . I . I ly l I TT 

I i I Ml I I 



n 



TT 



I M I I 



I I I !! 



TTT 



mill' 



I II 1 1 

I ! M I 



1-1- 



TT 



TT 



TT 



n M ! 
1 M i ! I 



MM 



il l! 

! I ! — T 



! I M I '.ITT 



lOUEST RATINGS** 

SMtUUHtVH I 



Deana of Education. 

Profaaalonal 
education Faculty 



Eleaentary 
Prlnclpala 



nnpDDnDDDiDiniHiDBBiHinniDtDgnfiiwtn^ 



! 



rr 



TTT 



TTT 



1 — r 



I I I r I I I 

• ri-T 



TT 



TT 



TT 



I I II I 



TTT 
I I I I I 



II M I 
T 



TT 



TT 



TT 



i M i i i i ' 



MM 
I M I 



MM 
rT 



I I M 



TtT 



TT 



I i I M 



I.M I i ' 



M M ' I 



TT+r 
I M I hi I 



T-i^ 



TTT 



TT 



TT 



TT 



M M ! I ' 



T 



T-rrr 



M ; M 



TTT 



' I ' 



' ' I 



TT 



TT 



I ! M ' ' T 
M I I i ! .1 ! 



-t-r 



TT 



-m 



I l -M 



Secondary 
Prlnclpali_ 



TT 



TT 



TTT 



Tt 



MM' 



TT 



TT 



I II II I 



MM 



TT 



I I M II 



TT 



4-f 



H-h 



Ml'!'." 



I M I i 



Ele»*ntiiry 
Teachers 



TTT 



I I I II 



TT 



I I I II 



TTT 



I yi I 



TT 



PT 



TT-t 



T 



TT 



TT 



TTT 



M-T 
! ! M 



I I. M I 
M ' I I 



I ' M M M I 



Secondary 
Teacheri 



Mil l! \ / \-t- 
I I . M I 



T 



TT 



TTT 



I I I r ' I 



I M ,' I- ' I 



I II I 



-H- 



Ml I i M .M . ■ . ■ 
I i I 1 I 1 I M M 
M M 1! ' I ' ! '' 



TTT 



TT 



TTTT 



M M M 

rm- 



Studant Teachera. 



rr 



! I - I -I 



TTT 



i I M I i 1 1 i~Fn 



TT 



I .U'.l 1 . 1 



rrr 



0 ^HIGHEST ratings- ar« apsci^icationt for uhich 50X' or lure of tha laaple lurked **eiiential**« 

*«U)WEST ratingt art tptcif icationa for which 20X,or wore of tht aamplt narked leM^than "uatful". 
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TABLE IV: GENERAL EDUCATION AN'D COHHUNICATION ^KILLS SPEC! Fi CAT|^0NS 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST RATINGS* 



.1 



GENERAL EDUCATION 



H4Ch«MtiCl 



Specification I 



Deaiit of Education. 



^ I2 I 3 U I 5 U ! 7 U [9 lo 



I 1 1 



■ I t I < — I t i - | — r 



111 12^ 13I ul is! 16) i7l lo! H 2(jl 21J 22I li 2ti 25! 2el 271 2e| 2^ 3d 31 

1 1 Mil i j n M I ill i -t-^ 



M I I J I? !• { 



in 



vrrr 
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CeMMUMICATION SKILLS 
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Socliil 



Llc«r«curi/ 
rin« Aru 



'1 


2 


3 


4 




4. 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 
























* 


ft 


































1 









Sclchct 



1 


2 


+1 




7 




9 








1 • 








71 












* 

















Xttding 



.Writing 





1 




5 4 |7 |« |9\o 






15 


16 




1 


2 


3 


«|5 

1 ' 


6 


7 


• 


9|lO 


11 


12 p3 

1 


u 


Dcani of. Education 


ft 




J, ::! I 














ft 
















— 
ft 


A 


Til 








i -' 


! i i 1 
















— 


rr 


• 


— 1 
— 






- 








1 


Englitb Department 


— 1 
-J 


' -i' 1 : 


i I 




















— 1 — 1 




















Head 


• 1 


^ ' K 1 


i ! '1 






' '» 


ft 






ft 














ft 














i 1 i 


— 1 — — 1— T — 

! 1 '! 




! 




— 

J 












i 












—1 







I^tfCrnlni 



^ *HICHE'st r/iting9«^i(re apc^if Icationa for which 501 or more of the sample marked "essential". ^Therc were no specifications for -which 20X 
or More of the sample marked ratings leas than "useful". 



TABLE V: SHORT FORM OF SPECIFICATIONS RECEIVIN'G 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST RATINGS 



HIGHEST RATINGS* 



Profes^ionaT Edupation 



Parent Group Pr^esident^ 

> t 



School Board President. 



State Department 
'of Education 



8' 



General Education 



3^ 



4 



Contmunclation Skills-^ 



LOWEST- RATINGS** 



ParenL'Group President^ 



School Board President 



State Oepartraent 
of Education 



# 


1 


2. 


3 


■4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


2 1 3 


k 






































1 


































































































/ 






































M 






























1 






































J 

1 








/• 


































* 





















♦HIGHEST ratings, are specifications for which 50% or more pi the sample marked "^sssential". 
ErJC'-^ . **LOWES.T ratings are specifications for which 20% or more of the fltfmple- warked less th^n "useful''.- 
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APPENDIX B 



SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRES FOR TWO POPULATIONS 

Long Forms (Deans) 
'1 Short Form CState Boards) 
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SAMPLE SURVEY (Deans) 

NTE COMMONS REVISION SURVEY' 
General Education 



The General Education portion of the new NTE Cormon Eaxoninations emphaaizes knowledgo and tkills expected of 
uell'-educatedt literate citizens who. are entering the profession of teaching, Ths test content droDs on 
themes whi^h reflect the essentials of education and the ^interdependenon of skills and hnowledgt in the areas 
of mathematics J sciencej social atudi'es and the humanities, ^ * ' 




Please read the following topics and rate each in tenns of its importance as to knowledge to be 
acquired by teacher education students by the tijne they graduate. Whether the topic was learned in 
college or in high school does not matter. What is iinportant is whether your institution expects a 

Assign. a rating of "5" 
to those ypu regard 
topic is more or less 

useful for graduation. If you find the wording unclear or so vague or ambiguous that you cannot 
respond, place a , check within thef parentheses in the rightjnost colunn. 

Bearing in mind your current institutional requirements for graduation^ read through the topics 
in each section and decide whetKer they are sufficient. On the lines provided, add any important 
topics you think we have omitted. Be sure that ,wh£lt you add is not sinply a rewording or a specific 
subcategory of an existing topic. 



EXAMPLE: 



Knowledge for graduation is v. 



Not 
important 



Useful; 
desirable 



Not 
clear 



.Development of instructional materials. ' 1 



Essential 

Q s ( ) 



This example shows the response given by a person who would rate knowledge of the development of 
instructional materials as more than desirable but not essential for graduation. 

Now carefully consider each topic below i including those you have added, and indicate your rating 
by circling the appropriate number. If you have any conments, please write them at the end of the 
questionnaire or on a, separate sheet. - * * „^ 



* " X * Knowledge for graduation is, 

Not ^Vseful; 

m^^CS ' ^"^'^ / \ " <^ortant' " 'desirdbU^ 

Has good nuT4)er sense, that in, understands how nunbers behave... 

• 1. flas a sense of order among ntinbers (e.^-.'', \ is between ^ 

and 4 . 751 i^ less than 1) .... ' 1 2 3 4 

2. Has a meaningful understanding of" the way nunbers are 
named; understands thit a nimber has many names, and 

has facility in translating from one to another as needed ^ 
\ ( e.g. , .5 is Y is 50t) * 1 1 3 4 

3. Has a<sens« of the order of magnitude of nunber as it 
relates to place value or scientific notation (e.g., 

* 100<,is 1,000 times as great as 0.1) 1 2 3 4 

4. Estimtes, or otherwise predict, the outcome of 

^ computation (approximates answer) . ' • • 1 -2 3 4 

Er|c ^ ^ . 32 , 

kmrnmrnmrn * ^ Copytight 1980 b/ Educ*tlonal Ttatlng Strvlct, Princeton, M.J. 



Essential 



Not 
^ clear 



( ) 



( ) 

'() 
( ) 



Mathanati(« (aontinugd) \ , Knowladfe for fr»du»tion Is... 

w 

!fot U$9fUl; f 

* important ' d0$irahU E»9€ntial 

Understands and 'uses nunbers in an appropriate wiy to . 

quantify thinking... / , *, , * 

ft . • / 

5. Recognizes' an appropriate match between mathematics and ^ ^ . - 
reallife (e.g., can establish a correct ratio or . . ^ 
percent, or select an appropriate operation* for real i ' 2 * 3 4 • 5 
life problem). • ^ 

6. Recognizes necessary and , sufficient conditions for ^ * . 
the solution of real life problems (e.g., for a real 

life problem,' Jaiows what numbers are needed and how to 
obt^'in them, such as needed measuTement3 to determine ^ 

the amount of paint necessary to painC the 'wall? of a • ^ ^ ^ 

room). . . , , . . . ^ . . 1 ^ 

, 7. Solves real life problems by estiiNitihg answers and . ^ 

doing the necessary, conputation.^ . *. : . . j. . 1 ^ 

8. Recognizes multiple ways to find miswers and equivalent i 2 3 4 5 

, computational procedures 

^9. Recognizes an appropriate nunber that can be used as * 

an answer to a problem and adjusts and interprets answers . ^ 

to fit the context of the proWem (e.g., the answer, ^ 

5 y would^be^jrecordcd as 6 if it represents the nunber * 

of cars needed to transport people, but recorded as 5 ' 
- ' if it represents the nunber of passengers per car) 1. 2 3 4 

10.. Correctly predicts the outcome of changing seme nunber 
or condition in a problori in an "if-then" sense (e.g., 

if- one of the nuribers in a prpbXcai is doubled, how . i a ^ 

does that change th<? outcome)., ....1 2 3 4 ^ 

11. Interprets nunbers \^en used to express probability . 

(cKance) . . 1 2 ' 3 4 . ^ 

R^cogni^es and uses mathematical relationships... . ; 

12. Distinguishes among direct, inverse and^ other kinds of ' 
variation without necessarily knowing the correct term « 

for the relatipnship ' 1 2 3 4 5 

13. Recognizes spatial relationships in everyday life 

(e.g., identifies and predicts possible relationships " t i q 

among lines in space) 1 2 3 4 5 

14. States and uses relationships for the measures of . * 

coimwn two-and three-dimensional geometric figures 2 3 4 5 

15. Recognizes equivalent relationships having a different 

form (e.g. , d « rt is cquivelant to t « d ♦ r) 1 2 ' 3 4 5 

16. SyinboUzes a relationship appropriately; conversely, 

interprets a relationship expressed in symbols; under- * 

stands the use of a fonnuia as a way to solve a class ' * ' 

of sijnilar 'problems 1 2 3 4 5 

17. Solves problems involving ratio and proportion and ^ ' , 

percent. • • } 2 ..3 4 ^ 5 

18. Recognizes relajtionships evident in datk and makes 

" ^ appropriate predictions and/or extrapolations from^ ^ 

these data , 1 2 3 4 • 5 

Understands the mathematical basis of measurement... , . 

19. tJnderstands that nunbers are used to quantify attributes 
(e.g., length, temperature, area) of objects, not, the 

objects themselves ^ .2 3 4 , 5 

20. Recognizes and uses appropriate units for njaking 1 ' j c 
Q eryday measurements i 2 3 4 5. 

ERIC ... 2 ^3 



ffot ^ 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 

( )• 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
(■;) 

( ) 
( ) 

( )^ 

( ) 
( ) 



I. 



Mathematics *(oontim*d) 



21. Recognizes and uses geometric concepts in making linear » 
area » and volu:>e measurements • • r 



Knowledge for < graduation is. 



Hot 



II. Understands the relaticmship between the size of the unit 
and the nui*cr of units (e.g., the shorter the unit used 
to measure length, the largej the ntnber- of those units 
in a specific measurement) ^ 1 

\ 23. Knows in a general way how to*ccmvert from one unit to* 
\ another in tfee same system (e.g., whetlver to multiply 

or divide) * . . . r . . V ; . . . 1 

24. Determines the measuremepts needed in oixier to solve a 

« problem; can solve measurement problesns. « * ^ 

25. Is literate about the metric (SI) system \ . 1 

26. Reads a calibrated scale correctly, v^ether the calibration 
is in Multiples of whole nunbers or fractional divisions; 
estimates readings between tic marks 1 

Understands deductive reasoning... * 

27* Correctly interprets sentences vHiiich incorporate the 
logical connectives, "andV, "pr**, and "ir«chen"-as well 
as^the quantifiers, "some", "all", ,and •*none" (e.g., 
recognizes that x<2andx> 3 is i^wssible) 1 

•>» . 

28, Uses deductive reasoning to determine whether a condition 
based on a series of statements about everyday situations . 
is valid or invalid , / • • ^ 



29. Sees thie need for basic definitions and assunptions and 
recognizes hidden assunptions (e.g., in advertisements 
or political slogans) 



> 1 



30. Makes appropriate generalizations; identifies counter- 
examples to inappropriate generalizations (e.g. , can find an 
exception to the statement "all fractions are less than 
one") . ^ 

Can interpret graj^ic, symbolic and verbal material... 

31. Makes reasonable visual coniJarisoiis of the.. size of two 

or more objects?. 



32". Reads and interprets bar, JLm>c, and circle graphs and 
pictpgraphs 

33., Chooses a mathematically appropriate. graph to represent 
* a giv-A set of data 



34. Interprets a schematic diagram, (e.g. / a flow-chart, road 

map, o'c diagram of the pifculatory system of a frog) 1 



35. 
36. 
37* 



V89ful; 



3. 



3^ 



3 
3 
^3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Not 

E»9ential eUqr 



( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

>( ) 

( ) 



(.) 
() 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



o 

ERIC 
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Knowledge for graduation is. 



SOCIAl. STUDIES 

• ' ^ ' : 

. Demonstrates understanding that the, development of human ^ i 
' culture is affe.cted by both natural and hyman forces and 
their interaction: • ' * • , 

1/ There are conditions or forces that have pervasive 
consequences in cultural development. This^ thane vdli 
emphasize the jva/s iti which both natural forces 
(e.g., climate^ topography, natural forces) and forces 

. resulting from hunan action* (e.g. , technology, inflation, 
urbanization) shape cultures. Attention will also be 
given to the ^interactive relationship between natural 
and hunan forces 



inrportant 



desirable 



Essential 



Hot 
clear 



3 ^ 4 



5 . ( ) 



Human* behaviors are varied and complex and are affected by 
interrelationships between individuals, ^mall groups,' and 
large groups: 

2. The variety of patterns which characterize Ijuman belj^vior 
is a function of dynamic interrelationships between people 
and groups and the various context:^ within which people live. 
(Questions developed for this thone will explore the ways in 
'which people behave and interact with other people on three 
levels (individual, small group, -large group); questions will • 
also focus on interactive processes and behaviors (e.g., 
attitudes and beliefs, socialization, conflict) /. . 1 



( ) 



There are both shared and distinctive features of cultures' in 
various historical periods;^ 

3, All cultures can be described in terms of certain dijnen- 
'sions or features. Some of thosQ dimensions or features , 
may reflect basic needs of any social grouping- Other 
features may reflect ways in which p^sople express or 
organize themselves. Cultures, can- be* destribed, con^ared, . 
or contrasted in terms of. such features (e.g. , economic ^ 
and political sy^stcms,. ways of satisfying basic needs, 
religion). Questions that. explore particular cultures 
or peiriods |ji history should en^hasize those aspects 
which are particularly salient to, our understanding y ^ ^ 
of. the contemporary world , ^ 



( ) ; 



The study of hunan affairs is accomplished by various methods * 
of investigation, which have both appropriate uses and 
fiml tat ions: 

•* / 
4. Various methods of investigation are used to study human 
affairs and to resolve social issues and prpblems. Social 
studies m_ethpds of investigation include compltix mode^ of^. 
* inquiry which involve problem recognition and definition, 
the formulation of hypothes.es, the collection and analysis 
of data, and the fonnulation of conclusions or solutions. 
Questions developed for this theme will explore various 
methods of -investigation and their relevant strategies. 
Some questions will focus on the limitations and/or 
appropriate applica'tion of these methods 



5. 



6. 



4 
4 



( ) 



ERIC 
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Knowledge f^r sraduation is. 

LimMliRE/FINI- ARTS " i^Triant di',i{!^U 

Knowledge of basic concepts required for understanding;, * ^ 

analyzing, and interpreting works in major types and forms ' ' 

of literature and fine art: * . 

* * 
i; Demonstrate knowledge and awareness of basic elements of • . . 

meaning such as vocabulary in context, 'basic musical ' S ' 
concepts, widely used symbols, representational features ... 1 2.3 *4 

2. Demonstrate knowledge and aviareness of basic structural 
xomponents and materials including the nature of materials, » 

compositional elemeaxs, principles of sound and light. • . . . 1 2 3' 4 

The ability to analyze and interpret v«rks of literature 
and fine arts: . 

3. Dejnaistrate the ability to ,^nderstand formal structures ^ ^ 
in terms of the inter-relationship of their elements ' " 0 
including concepts such as relation of parts of works 

to the whole, pattern, unity, function, and rhythm 1 2 \ 3 4 

4. ' Demonstrate the ability to interpret works of literature 

and fine arts in terms of such topics as meaning, symbolism, > 
convention, holistic significance^ theme, mood, tone, ' 
figurative elements*, ambiguity . , .'1 2 '3 4 

^ The ability to relate works of literature and fins arts to one * 

another and to their social/historical context: " « 

\ : ■ ' ^ ' : 
* S. Seeing works of literature and fine arts as reflections ' • . 

of their social/hi stof-ical contexts or as embodiments ^ 
of significant questions coriteming himan values 1 2 3 4^ 

A 6. Demonstrating awkreness of sijnilari?ies and differences 

between works from different cultural traditions and* 
^ historical periods ; .1 ^,2 3 4^ 

^ 7. Distinguishing between works from different genres, . 
stylistic types, and schools and seeing relationships ' 

among the various arts , ^ .2 3 4 

■ 8/____ ' 12 3 4 

■ 7""^ . ^ , 

, .10. . \ " , 1 2 ,3 4 



EMsential 



' S 



^ S 



Not 
clear 



. S 
S 

5 

5 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
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' ERIC 



SCIENCE ' ' 

1. Demonstrates understanding of energy relationships in both 
^ving and nonliving contexts 

• Organisms per fonnv energy changes in the processes of 
photosynthesis, nutrition, respiration, and feiincn- 
tation. Energy transfer occurs in food webs arid 
food cfiaihs 

•The Sun is the dominant source of all or nearly all 
pf the Earth's e.iergy 
•Energy is conserved but dan be converted from one 
fom^O another 



Not 
important 



Knowledge for griiduation is... 

E$B€ntial 



1 



Vot 
oltop 



f ) 



2. Demonstrates' understanding of .the significant features 
of living things ^ ✓ 

•Living things, in contrast to nonliving things, 
possess cellular structure-; 
. •Living things have the following fuiictions: food 
getting, digestion, transport, assimilation, 
excretion, response to environmenUl stimuli, and 
reproduction 

3. Demonstrates understanding of «5e fact*that the operation 
of natural processes has resulted in organisms that fill 

' a vast nuAer of ecological niches and' that these organisms 
are usually classified on a structural basis into a small 
nunber of categories, which facilitate the understanding • 
and study of the .organisms 

•There is great variety among organisms, both plant 
and animaj ' ^ . • 

•Processes\t work have led to changes in the doninant 
organisms at various tijws and in various places 

4. Demonstrates understanding ot the relationships between 
a'iving organisms, particularly hunans, and, the envxrorment 

•Living organisms, and especially hunans, can change 
their environments. The changes may be beneficial 
^ but fire often destructive 

•Some resources are nonrenewable, although others 
can be renewed - , 

' ^ ■ 

5* Demonstrates understanding of the fact that Earth is both 
* ^ part of the Universe and a body that has special 
charafcteristics ^ ^ 

♦Various evidences provide insifijit into the origins of 

the Univers^e an4 of Earth f 
•Earth has various ccrnponents. The" arrangements of 

some of these components have changed and are changing 

with time, in response to various forces that produce 

these rearrangements 

6. Demonstratfes'understanding that all matter is coitposed of 
atoms, that atoms are divisible, and that atoms undergo 
combinations 

•Matter exhibits' three states and these states can be 
described in molecular terms 
* •Atoms combine in various ways, resulting in a wide 
^ diversity of sirtjstances 

•The*prop«rties of substances detemine the applications 
of these substances; metals and noimctals, elements 
and compounds, acids and bases, organic substances and 
Inorganic substances, etc. 



( ) 



C) 



5.^ ( ^ 



5" () 



5 ( ) 
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Science (oontim$d) 



Demonstrates understanding of the forces that act on units 
of natter , 

iAliftost all interactions of matter result from tt^e 
operation of a Jiwited number of forces: gravitational, 
electromagnetic, and nuclear 

•Huwrns and their inventions can maftipulate forces 
to bring about iiqportant'ncvonents and changes 



Xhowledge for graduation is. 



Hot 
important 



Ei$0ntial 



Ifot 



( ) 



bemonstrates understanding of the methods of science: the 
kinds bf reasoning and the organization of informatior^ • 
'that have contributed to the development of science 

•Hanans can increase their anderstai)ding of the laws 
of science and can use them, but cannot alter them «i 

♦There is dynamic interaction between pure scjence 

and technology 
•Models facilitate the demonstrgtion and explanation 

of siientific principled 



{ ) 



9. Demonstrates understanding of the role of science in 
. securing and mainuining important hunan values 

• Knowledge of nutrition and of the causes* of illness 
and disease enables hunans to arplOY strategies for 
health maintenance, illness prevention, and safety 

•Science has provided the means of maintaining life 
while making time available .for a wide range of human 
activities 



( ) 



10. 



11. 
12. 



Approximately how many students gx'aduated from your teacher education 
program during the past academic year (1979-1980)? ^ . 



Cofrments: 



—A 



Return to: 



^ ' . 38 Ftatiooal Teacher Exi«in«tions' 

rni/- * - 80x911 

hKjC Princeton, HJ 08541 



SAMPLE SURVEY (Deans) 
' NTE dOMMOKS REVISION SURVEY 

.Communication Skills 



Ti.e ^o'^mun^cutLori JkillB portion of the new tiTE'Cormon Examinations 'focuaea on the proceosea of commnication 
'rcaJinj, Jri.ttn.jt liatenint^}. The emphaaia ie on understanding and manipulating the'*elenents of a written 
or ^ok^n message. ^ ^ 



Please rdad the following topics .and rate each in terns of its importance as to knowledge to be 
acquired 6y teacher education students by the time they graduate. Whether the topi^: was learned in 
-college or m high School does not matter. What is important is whether your institution expects a ^ 
graduating teacher education student to have an understanding of that topic. Assign a rating of "5" 
to a topic that you consider absolutely essential for graduation; assign a "1" to those you regard 
as. totally unimportant. Assign a mid-range rating ofJ7»U "3", or "4'* if the topic is more or less 
u.yful foe graduation. If you find the.wording unclear or so vague or an^iguous that you cannot 
respond, place a check within the parentheses in the rightmost colurai.. ' 

Bearing in minJ /ssur current institutional requirements for graduation, read through the topics 
in each section a^d decide whether they are sufficient. On the lines provided, add any important 
tppics you think we have omitted. Be sure that what you add is not sijqply a revbrding or a specific 
subcategory of an existing topic. 



EXAMPLE: ^ ' 


Knowledge for graduation is... 




not^ " Usefu^l; ^ Not ' 
important deairable Eaa^ntial clear 




. . . . I 2 3^ G) ^ S ( ) 



This example shows the response given by a persgn who would rate knowledge of the development of 
instructional materials as more than desirable but not essential for graduation. 

Now carefully consider each topic below, including those you have added, and fiidicate your rating 
by circling tih^appropriate number. If you have any comnents, please vnrite them at the end of the 
quest iomiaire or on a separate sheet. • . 



Knowledge for gradation is-... 



Comprehension; The abij^ity to understand accurately and 
completely the explicit contrnt of a' written message 



irrportant 



I. Main idea 



2. Detail (e.g., definition - word, phrase, etc.; supporting 
. ideas] <^ . ' . . . 



3. Relationships (e.g., sequence, cause and effect) 

4. Par^phrase/sunnary of eleinents in the message 



Analysis: The ability to clarify a written message and 
understand how it is organized and conve)>ed 

5. '^The writer's purpose 

6. The writer^ s assurptions 

7. The writer's attitudc oi: tone 

8. Irnplicat ions' of the viessage; inferences frxMi the message . 

9. Fact ys. opinidn in the Taessage . ^ \ 

10* Organization of the Message 

11* Use of language in the inesSbige. . / 



ERIC 



. Application of elements in the liessigo , 



Uaeful; 
desirable 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
'3 
3 



'Essential 



(C), Copyright 19fiO by Educational Testing* Si^i'vice, Princeton, N.J. 
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s 

5 

5 
§ 
5 
S 
S 
5 
5 
5 



Reading (continued) 



Knowledge for'gr«duaticm. is. 



about the nature and <iAer.Us of a written Mssage 
13. Emotional or manipulative aspects, of the message 



15. Relevance auid/or appropriateness of su|^rtinS>^videncc, 

flr(n«n«nf« . i . . . . 



> arguments . ^ ^ 

.16. Relation of the message to the audience %nd/or to the 
general universe of the topic 



17'. 
18. 
19. 



fiot 

vrportant 


• 


UtefUl; - 
dieirable 


Eeaential, 


ffot 
clear 




.2 




1 S 


* ♦ 

( ) 


1 


2 


3, 


* 

1 s 


( ) 


* 1 


2 


3 


1 5 


() " 



• 1 

1 



- 5 



( ) 



Does your English Departtneat offer a course designed to iinprove most of these reading skills? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 



WRITING 



1. Providing, and sustaining a focus thesis < 



2. Attaining in different papers the varied aijns or purposes 
(e.g., explanatory/ persuasive, expressive) of discourse . 



3. Decidihg which of these aims or purposes is appropriate 

in a given witing situation . . i ....... 1 



4. Selecting aixl' sustaining an appropriate persona or voice . 

5. Producing and developing adequate and appropriate material 
to accomplish the purpose for writing, identifying, and 
si^porting, as appropriate, important assuiptions. . . . 



6. Choosing and using a mode of organization consistently 

7. Preserving coherence in an extOKled piece of writihg . 



8. Choosing an appropriate mode of organization 

(chronolpgical , enunerative, etc.) ^ ........ 1 

9. Constructing sentences in stan4iird written English, .* , 
^ adjusting choice of sentence structure and woTxi clwice 

* to^suit purposes and aims * 1 



10. Using sentences a«J vocabulary which are appropriate 
to the purpose of the writing.* 



11. Using words a«i sentences which are appropriate for 
the intended readers . . . 



12. Constructing sentences in standard written English 
and identifying sentences that do^not observe the 
conventions of standard written English, such as 



grammar I usage, and punctuation. 



f 



* 13. 
14, 
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5 

5 

5 
5 

5 . 

5 

5 



S 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



( )^ 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

• ( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

(') 



^ Writing (continued) 



noes your tnglish Deparment offer a course designed to*iiyf)rovc twst of these writing skills^ 
\ ) Yes ( ) No ■ 



Knowledge for graduation is. 



LISTENING 



1. Ba5ic Corprehension of Message? ]toting details, paraphrasing 
message, recognizing cdgnitive clues, understanding connota- 
tions of words, i"nterpretijig metaphorical language, sunrar- 
izing major ideas ♦ • 

2. Analysis of Message: Identifying assurptions, drawing 
inferences, recognizing ijtjplications, identifying speaker s 

' tone 

^ 3. Evaluation of Message: Identifying and evaluating logical 
structure, assessing appropriateness and effectiveness of 
supporting material, evaluating effect of speaker's tone 
on an audience 



4. Feedback- Response: Identifying appropriate responses 
if> questions or dialogues* . . i 



S. 
6. 
7. 



Hot 
itnportant 



T 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2' 



Useful; 



Does your E^iglish Departanent offer a course d/rfsigned to improve most of these listening s 

() Yes () ^fo 



Ills' 



S 
5 

i 
s 

5 



( ) 
( 

( ) 
( ) 



The IfTE IS also considering developing a. test in speaking skills. Do you think such attest should be 
part of the NTE Commons? ^ . , . 

) Yes ^ ( No 
Does your English Departjnent offer a course* designed to improve speaking skills? 

( ) Yes ( ) No • • 



' Approximately how many .students graduated from your teacher education 
program during the-past academic year (1979-1980)? 



Comments : 



9 


. > 




• i ' 






( 
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Return to: 
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National" Teacher Examinations 
Box 911 

Princeton, HI 08541 

^ ^ 



SAMPLE SURVEY, (Deans) ^ 

NTE COMMONS REVISION SURVEY 



jlofial^Education 



The Professional Education portion of the r.eu NTE Common ExcBrdnatiom focuses on the ability of a beginning 
teacher <KrU) to consider appropriate alternatives in making decisions based on a core of professional 
knowledge about' the processes and contexts of teaching. 



Please read the following topics and rate each in terns of its importance as to knowledge to be 
acquired by teacher education students by the tijne they graduate. Whether t)ie topic was learned in 
college or in high school does not matter. What is important is whether your institution expects a ^ 
gtaduating teacher education student to have an understanding of that topic. Assign a rating of "5 
to a topic that you considvr absolutely essential for graduation; assign a "1" to those you regard 
as totally unijiportant. Assign a mid-range rating of "Z'S ''V'] or •»4'» if the topic is more or less 
useful for graduation. If you find the wording unclear or so vague or ambiguous that you cannot 
respond, "pi acle a check within the parentheses in the rightmost cclunn. 

Bearing m mind your current institutional requirements for graduation, read through the topics 
m each section and decide whether they are sufffcient. Cn the lines provided, add any ijnportant 
topics you think we have omitted. Be sure that what you add is not sijiple a rewording or a specific 
subcategory of an existing topic. * . ^ 



EX)\MPLE: 



Knowledge for graduation is. 



Hot 

important 



Useful; 
desirable 



Development of instructional materials. ^ , • • • ^ 



, 2 



Essential 

Q 5 



Not 
clear 

C ) 



This example shows "the response given by a person who would rate knowledge of the development of 
mstractional materials as -jnore .than^desirable* but no t_ essential for graduation. 

Now careftilly consider each topic below, including those you have added, and indicate your rating 
by circling the appropriate number. If you have any cooments, please write them at the end of the 
questi?3fhnaire or on a separate sheet. 



A. The Process of Teaching 

Knowing how to plait, involving the. 

1.* Identification and formulation of general 
curriculun objectives. 



Not 
important 



Knowledge for graduation is... 

Essential 




-2T-fdenttficatH<>n-and^onnulatlpn^£.. s pecif i €- 
objectives for lessons and students. . . 



3. Gathering and interpretation of specific information 
to diagiwse stixient achievesnent and needs 



4. Identification of available hunan, physical and 
material resources ^ 



5. Selection of instructional strategies 

6. Grouping of students for instruction 

7. Selection of instructional materials ...... 

8. bevelopinent of instructi^l materials . . t . ^ 

9. .Orgsnization of instructional resources. . . . 

10. Selection and/or construcfion of achievement measures 

11. Establishment of perfonnancc standards ... . . 
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Useful; 
desirable 



3 
3 

3^ 

3 
3 
3 

. 3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



5 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5^ 



Not 



(c) Copyrltht.l9S0 by Educatlonil Tenting Service, Princeton, N»J. 



The Process of Teaching (continued) . * 

Knowing how to intplenent plans, involving the.*. 

12. Conirainication of ^expectations and limits 

13. Encouragement of appropriate student behavior 

14; Discourageinent of inappropriate student behavior 

IS. Provision of a supportive physical environnient 

16 ..Monitoring of the effectiveness of classroom management. . 

17. Handling of emerging "conditions.* 

18. Presentation of information and directions in a clear way. 

19. Asking of appropriate quc^iohs 

20. Guiding of discussions ^ 

21. Maintenance pf appropriate pacing .% . . 



Knowledge for graduation is. 



Hot 
important 



22. Provision of student opportunities for appropriate 
practice • 



23. Monitoring of student progress 

24. * Provision of facilitative feedback to the student. 



25.' Monitoring of instructional effectiveness (teacher self- 
evaluation on an ongoing basis, day-to-day evaluation) . 



26. Modification of instruction on tli^ basis of teacher 
— Sflf . e val ' jati o n (day to day e v a lu a ti o n) , . 



Knowing how to evaluate, including the... 

27. .Recording of student progress 

28. Determining of student mastery . . . > . 

29. Grading of student achievement 

30. Reporting of student achievement .... 

31. Preparation and use of anecdotal records 



32. Conducting and iiise of systema^ic^ observation 

33. Assessment of instructional effectiveness (teacher ^ 
self-evaluation) ....... v 

34. Use of student achievement and instructional effectiveness 
data to refine subsequent instruction 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



V99ful; 
deairobte 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 



Eeeential 

5 . 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

% 
5 



1 



Jfot 
clear 



Knowing how to hehave in a professional manner, including the... 

35. Respecting of himan rights 

36. Encouragement of student feelings of self|-worth 



37. Interaction with colleagues, parents, stucionts and the 
public in a responsible way 



38. Respecting of connimitv standards. 



39. flandling of controversial issues in the classroom in 
an objective manner ' 
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^7he Prod'sss of Teachinn (contimed) 



40. Being aware of and/or responding to^e^icational Issues^ 



ICn&wiedge for graduation is. 



41. Recognition of the limits of one's own competence 
and authority 



42. Awareness of and appropriate application of knowledge 
in the field . . - , 



43, 



44. 



45. 



iitrportant 



2 
2 

2. 

2 
2 



V$0ful; 
d$Btrabl0 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



Not 

Eiggntial cigar 
5 • () 

5 . () 

5 

5. 



B. The Context of Teaching 

Recognizing the constitutional rights of students and the 
ijnpliCations for classroom practice, including the.,. ^ 

46. Fourteenth Amendment (due process rights). ^ 1 

47. First Amendment (free' speech rights) 1 

48> Separation of church and state 1 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



Recognizing the iinplications of state/(ederal/judicial 
pniiry^ inf^l^yi^ng t>>A_-^nipi.7r^inng>nf.^p<>Ucy-re^ardingr: 



49. Handicapped children (e.g.. Public Law 94-142) 

50. Sex equity . . . . ^ 

51. Racial justice 



, 52. The language of instruction .(i .e. teaching in the 
child's mother tongue) 



53. Coinpulsory school attendance 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

(O 
( ) 



Recognizing the extra-classroom influences on teachers, 
including... 

54. The variations jj\ school system policy (school district 
organization, structure, governance) • 



55. Comnunity expectations based on type of setting 
(urban/ niral), conflicts, political or ideological 
divisions, etc T • • • • 



56. The influence of special interest groups'. 

57. Parent expectations 

58. Teacher peer group expectations 



59. Federal, state and local involvement in governance 
of educa'tion 

60. Influence of the media/public 



61. Financial support of education 
^^I^^Shifting societal patterns . . 
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3 
3 
3 

3 

3. 
3 



( ) 



1 



\ 



sne context of Teaching (continued) 

Recognizing the extra-classroom influences on students, 
including... ^ 



Knowledge for graduation is*. 



'62^. Socioeconomic status 

64. Culture 

65. Race 



66. the type of setting in which students live (e.g., 
urban/iural) ^* • • 



67. Sex roles^ 

;68. Developmental patterns and maturation. 
69. Shifting socieUl patterns ^ 



Not 



tmpo: 



tant 



Useful; 
deeirable 



Eeeential 

5 
5 
5 

* 

5 
S 
S 
' 5 



Sot 
oleax'. 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



Demonstrating knowledge of one's occupation/profession, 
including a knowledge about... 

70. Professional, organizations . . 1 

71. Teacher rights and responsibilities 1 



72. 



73. 



74. 



' 2 
2 

2 

2 



(.) 
(> 



Approxijnately how many students graduated from yoi^ teacher education 
program during the past academic year (1979-1980)^ 



Conments : 



■ o 
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Return to: 



is 



National Teacher Examinations 
Box Sill 

Princeton, NJ 08541 



SAMPLE SURVEY (State Boards) 
NTE COMMONS REVISION SURVEY 



TIE QChHti EXA>aNATIONS oill consist of three separate modules: Professional Education, Cotmunication Skills, and 
General Education. These tests are designed to assess necessary competencies of all entry-level teachers. 



, Please read the following topics and rate each in terms of its iinportancft as knowledge to be 
acquired by teaaitr education students in order to be certified as teachers itvyour state. Assign a 
rating of "5" to a topic that your state definitely requires for certification; assign a "1" to tliose 
that are' definitely not required. Assign a mid-range rating of "2", ''V\ or "4" if knowledge of the 
topic is reconroended but not required. If you find the. wording unclear or so vague or ambiguous that 
you cannot respond, place a check within the parentheses in the rightJiwst colunrn'.' 

faring in mind your state's requirements for certification, read through the topics in each 

/§ect\(^n ami decide whether they are sufficient. On the lines provided, add any iinportant topics you 

think we have omitted. Be sure that what you add is not simply a rewording or a specific subcategory 
of an existing topic. • ; o . ' 



E3WiPLE: 



Knowledge for^teacher certification is... 



' ifot 
required. 



Recormended 



Evaluating student achievement " 1 



Definitely Not 
required clear 

5 ( ) 



This example shows the response ^iven by a person who would rate the ability to evaluate student 
achievement as very strongly necoumended but not actually required.. 

Now carefully consider each topic below, including those you have added, and indicate your 
rating by circling the appropriate nunber. If you have any comments, please write them at the end of 
the questionnaire or on a separate sheet. 



Professional Education 

1. Planning: Instructional goals; diagnosing student needs; 
identifying resources; designing instructional activities. 

2. Implementing plans: Creating conditions* for effective 
learning; carrying out instruction. • • 



3. Evaluating studer.t achievonent; self-evaluation. . . 

4. Behaving in a professional manner: Interaction with 
students, colleagues, parents and comntmity 



5. Recognizing state and federal policies affecting 
education (e.g., policies related to race, sex, 
language and handicaps) . . 



6. Recognizing constitutional rights of students. ^ 

7. Recognizing inflitences fron outside the classroom on 
teachers (e.g., district policies, comrtunity expectations, 
finances) 

8. Recognizing influences from outside the classrocw on 
students (e.g., influences of culture, race, sex roles, 
connunity setting) . . . . 



9. Demonstrating knowledge ^f the teaching profession: 
Professional organizations, teachers' rights-^d 
responsibilities 



10. 



Not 
required 



Knowledge for teacher certification is. 
Recormended 
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46. 



Definitely, 
required 



(c) Copyright 1980 b/ Education*! Ttftlng Strvlct, frinctton, N^J. 



5 

,5 



Not 
clear 



' • ' ^ ^ Knowledge for teacher certification is... 

® Not DefinUely tht 

Gtn^ral EdUClliOn rtquitMd aecormended .^required clear 

1. ^tothc^natics^.S€nse .of jthe_order and iwgnitude of niOT^ . ^ , 
solving real-life problems, mathematical relationships, ' 
measurement, reasoning, charts and graphs* 1 2 .,3 4 5 (j 

^ • t 

2. Science: IMderstanding-energyv for^Wy Composition-of- 

matter, features of living things, relationship of ' - 

living things tti the environment, scientific methods, c f 

science and hiwan valiSes * ♦ ♦ 1 2 3 4 b i j ^ 

3* Literature/Fine ArtsrAbilit/ to analyze and interpret . * . ' 

works of literature and fine arts in terms of 'meaning, r a «; c \ 

structure, and social-historical context 1 2 3 4 s i h 

4. Social Studies: Fbrces affecting culture and humin 

behavior, interactions among individuals and'fcroups, ^ J . 

cai^)arisons of cultures, methods of studying social issues ... 1 2 3 4 b i J 

5. ' : 1 , 2 3 4 *5 

6. ■ 1 2 3 4 5 ^ 

• , ' ' • ' , . / 

Communication Skills ^ \^ 

1. Reading: Ccnprehending tihc main idea and details, 
analyzing the writer^ s purpose ^^^ttitUde, judging 

the quality 'appropriateness of writing ^ ..... \ 2 3 - 4 , ^ 

2. Writiiig^T^urpose of the writing; organization; adequate \ 
support/for the main idea; effective use of rhetorical 

ski*ll5/ constructing sentences in standard written ■ 

English; choice of appropriate vocabulaiy; gramar; f A • 

punctuation (imltiple choice and essay) 1 2 ^ 4 a li 



3. Listening: Candidates' will be played short tape recordings 
ifter whicli they will answer questions pertaining to basic 
comprehension, analysis, and evaluatidh of cognitive and 



/ affective messages 1 2 4 a k 

ft ' ♦ 

'':'/, " ' 1 2-3 4 S' 

///^ 5 - 1 2" ' 3 4 S 



Comnents: 



\ ^ \\xm to: 
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Princeton* Ki 0IS41 



